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ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 

It is remarkable that the two books here reviewed together should meet 
on these pages. Not often is a history of Byzantine literature' sent for 
review to a journal devoted to Semitic languages and literatures. That it 
should be done at all is highly gratifying and complimentary to the pubUcation 
thus honored; it means that with the issuing of highly specialized and detailed 
linguistic and philological studies in the goal aimed at — human history — 
we are beginning to burst through the strait-jacket of our name, as Byzan- 
tine scholars have come to look over the hedge into our preserves for con- 
nections vital to their studies. Small as it is, Montelatici's little volume 
is a good representative of this latest tendency. He sees and knows, not 
only that Byzantium gave bountifully of its treasures to the Semitic world, 
but that, in turn, it received thence almost, if not quite, full value, and that 
not merely in its dying days, but in the days of its youth, when Ephrem the 
Syrian's utterances were translated into Greek a very few months after they 
were made. 

It is but natural that so small a book should not contain a great amount 
of highly original material, and that the more comprehensive work of Ejum- 
bacher should have been liberally used. Yet Montelatici shows himseU 
everywhere perfectly at home in his field, and his work may be safely rec- 
ommended to those who have use for it, as a pocket companion for ready 
reference, when Krumbacher's bulky tome is unattainable or unnecessary, 
and not infrequently as a supplement to the great thesaurus for work done 
since 1897. A remarkable amount of information is packed between the 
two little covers of this manual, and it is in every respect worthy of its place 
in the useful series of the Manuali Hoepli. 

With it there lies before the reviewer another volume from one of the 
great old publishing houses of Europe, E. J. Brill, of Leyden.^ In it the 
educational force of Byzantium has issued through Russia in a study by 
a Romance scholar of one of the most eminent and pleasing products of 
Arabic belles lettres in Spain. Spain, at the opposite extreme of Europe, 
is the other gateway through which in the Middle Ages the Orient flowed 
in upon Exu'ope to leave its mark on our civilization (Sicily and Italy are at 
first hardly to be ranked with Spain and Byzantium, though their importance 

1 Storia della liUeratura bizantina (324-1453). Manuali Hoepli, XCV-XCVI. By 
Giovanni Montelatici. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1916. Pp. viii +292. Lire 3. 

2 Abii-Muhammed Alt ibn-Hazm al-Andalu&i, faulp al-^amdma, Public par D. K. 
P«trofl. Leyden: B. J. Brill, 1914. Pp. xliv+ llf . 
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grows to and through the time of the Crusades). That Arabic culture 
contributed much through this channel to European philosophy, theology, 
arts, and handicrafts is generally recognized. Possible, and even probable, 
influence upon the development of literature and poetry is much less well 
established. Not much has been done in this direction by scholars from 
the north of Europe since the days of Schack. Wechssler's Kulturproblem 
des Minnesangs contains very little, and that little almost wholly dependent 
upon Schack. It is most gratifying, then, to find a mature and eminent 
Russian professor of Romance languages and literatxu'es, under the influence 
of the great Arabist Rosen, delving for himself in the treasures of the Arabs 
which were nearest to the hand of early Romance poets and literateurs. He 
has confined himself, indeed, for the present to the publication of the text 
of Ibn 5azm's Taujc aUHam&ma, which, by the way, may, and probably 
should, be read "The Beauty's Necklace" rather than "The Necklace of the 
Dove." It does not detract from the excellence of his work to say that the 
text thus pubUshed should not be used without the corrections offered by 
the riiaster-hand of Ignaz Goldziher in ZDMG, LXIX (1915), 192-207. In 
this review Goldziher also supplements from his great knowledge of Arabic 
literatxu'e the introductory chapters with which P6troff has prefaced the 
text published by him. Here, indeed, it is only on the Arabic side that 
Goldziher has considerable to add; from the point of view of the Romance 
scholar P^troff's essay is excellent — all too brief for its excellence. He has 
promised a special study of the numerous poetic pieces, most of them from the 
pen of Ibn 9azm himself, scattered throughout the book. It is to be hoped 
that the great world-cataclysm, which is even now shaking modern civili- 
zation to its foundations, may not swallow up this with so many similar 
promises. In the meantime the reviewer cannot too highly recommend at 
least as much as may be got from Dozy, Schack, and P^troff's introduc- 
tion of this charming and vivacious treatise on love and lovers, written in 
and out of the Spain of his day, the first half of the eleventh century, by one 
of the best Uterateurs of the Arabic West. P^troff finds occasion for com- 
parison with Dante's Vita Nuova. Such Arabic literature should be made 
accessible as soon as possible to students and lovers of the Middle Ages, of 
whom not many can be expected with P^troff to become Arabists. The 
reviewer is thinking seriously of putting the "Beauty's Necklace" into 
English as soon as a bit of leisure will allow. As a slight inducement to go 
to P^troff, Schack, and Dozy for more, a little sample chosen at random to 
fit the brevity required in this review rather than for its charm is here given. 
It is the third chapter: "Concerning him, who falls in love in sleep." Ibn 
Hazm says: 

Without exception every (case of) love has a reason, which accounts for its 
origin. I begin with the most remote of all things which may serve as its reason, 
in order that the discourse may proceed in (proper) order, although it is usual 
to begin with the simplest and easiest. 
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Now of (love's) reasons there is one thing which, if I had not myself wit- 
nessed it, I should not (dare to) mention for its strangeness. — Anecdote. — It came 
about as follows. One day I came upon Abu-s-Sart "Amm&r b. Ziydd, our friend, 
the freedman of al-Mu'ayyad (the unfortunate Hisam II, 976-1008 +), and I 
found him painfuUy absorbed in thought. So I asked him what it was about. 
And he hesitated for awhile; then he said to me: "The strangest thing I ever 
heardof." Isaid: "And what is that?" Hesaid: "I saw in my sleep tonight 
a maid, and her dress rustled, as she moved, and my heart was carried away with 
her, and I fell passionately in love with her, and, lo, I am in the most desperate 
state for love of her." And, indeed, he remained for many days, more than a 
month, grieved and disquieted, pleased with nothing, because of (his) passion, until 
I rebuked him and said to him : " It is a mortal error, that you distract your soul 
with an unworthy thing and kindle your imagination with a nothing, which has no 
existence. Do you know who she is ?" Hesaid: " No, by heaven." Isaid: "Lo, 
you are, indeed, of httle judgment, stricken in mind, since you love one whom 
you have never seen, who has not been created, and who is not in the world (at 
all). If you had (even so much as) fallen in love with a picture of one of the 
beauties, you would be to my mind more excusable." And I labored with him, 
until he forgot. 

Not much was lacking, but that I considered this a tale of sexual desire and 
its confused telling, belonging under the head of vagaries and hallucinations. 

And concerning it I made a poem, from which I quote: 

Would that I knew who she was, and how she walked in the night! 

Was she the rise of the sun, or but the moon (hght's deceit) ? 
Was she a sick brain's design, whose pondering gave it life? 

An image sketched in the mind made real to me by much thought ? 
A likeness was't, which my hope limned in the depths of my soul. 

And as my eye looked on it, fancied it (true flesh and blood) ? 
Or was it naught of all this, but rather an omen sent 

By fate's decree, that it might be unto me my death's cause ? 

Ibn Hazm and the Arabic poets of mediaeval Spain deserve more con- 
sideration than they have hitherto received at the hands of those who are 
looking for the ground from which full panoplied the songs of the trouba- 
dours and minnesingers sprang. 

M. Sprengling 

Univebsitt of Chicago 



A WAR-TIME ANNIVERSARY VOLUME 

Anniversary and memorial volumes there have been many of late years: 
Noldeke, W. R. Harper, De Vogue, De Goeje, Codera, Wellhausen, Gold- 
ziher, Toy, etc., have been so honored. Heterogeneous as these collections 
usually are, they are stiU an excellent institution, in that they are endowed 
beyond the average journal and can therefore publish short studies which 
would otherwise see the light not at all or only in incomplete and unsatisfactory 
form; and once their contents are analytically catalogued, privately by scholars 
who are interested, and publicly in University and Museum libraries, their use- 
fulness becomes apparent. Such a volume, produced under difficulties, yet 



